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Ir is a fact well known to physiologists that there is a considerable diffi- 
culty in pointing out with certainty, whea unaided by sight, any A, sb 
the skin that has been touched, and in distinguishing how inuch of the 
common feelings of touch is due to the sensibility the - and how 
much is derived from the muscular’ sensation produced 
of our limbs. It is also well ascertained that some parts the skin 
better adapted than others, either from their original structure, of 
of the physical quaides of te 
peer sical qualities ies with which t 
in contact. be allowed, that our. know- 
ledge respecting this part of the physiology of 


lous set of ex w 1 t t of the sense 
touch, and furnish us with a mode of measuri 

racy, the relative acuteness of this sense in di parts of the skis 
sia placi the two points of pair of com- 

experiments consist in two a 

pesses at different distances from one another, and io various direc 
upon different parts of the skin of an individual who is not permitted 
see the bodies touching him.* Professor Weber thus found, that, ac- 
cording to the distance of the two tro rom ove sother, we may have 
the f ints, and that the 
_ at which we become sensi impression is in 


one et convey to us the feeling of 
To August, 1831, to show me 
of the more striking of his experiments, and at the same time 


me with an account of them shed in detac 
Annotationes ”’ to Of Go cad 
University. He had also printed these annotations in a separate iat 


The sharp pointe of the common may be blunted with a little sealing-waxz, which will 


bare te eu of te gla ning of the metal. 
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. Tem not aware that have ever been published. To the 

oe Comey, Cee induces me to believe that a short account of 

will be acceptable. 

rofessor Weler has embodied the principal results of his ex 

ments on the varieties in the acuteness of the sense of touch of diffe- 
of the skin in eight propositions, of which the following is an 


of this 

of touch does not eive the contact of two 
near one another, it becomes sensible to the im- 
hen the distance between them is increased. 


ing points are sufficiently distant, we not only distinguish 
both, but also the direction, 
relation to the body, in which they are applied to the skin. 
nearer to one another give the sensa- 
a long body, but when still closer toge 

single point upon the skin. The ends of the 

nearly » and in a muc ter degree any ot 

. At two-Gfths of a. Pars line we are capable of dis- 
itudinal from the transverse position of the points ou 
the tongue. At half a line two impressions are felt, more es- 


- 8. Io many parts of our bodies we perceive the distance and 
of two points touching us i isti 
‘they are placed parallel to the transverse than to the longitudinal 
tion 


proposition Professor Weber has placed a very long ta- 
ble, which may be considered as a detailed wap Sapte dg 
and in which are .exhibited the distances at which he was sensible of a 


single or double impression from the contact of the two points with dif- 
parts of his skin. It is difficult on a cursory view of that table 
to follow the general results, and on this account I have preferred giving - 
ooly a shorter and more illustrative one which follows it, in which the 
parts of the skin are arra according to the acuteness of their sense 
of touch, as measured by the smallest distance at which the horizontal 
a never position of the two poiuts and a space between them could 
be distinguished. 


134 
| Prop. 1. The different of the skin or n of touch do not 
Bn note amg power of distinguishing two bodies by which they are 
* touched at same time. The distance of the two touching bodies 
being known, the 
tained that if the 
proscions of both 
w 
If the 
the 
When t 
the 
of two 
of | 
the ti 
i ; but in most other of the this is different ; for, 
} This may easily be tried in the middle of the arm or fore-arm : here 
| the two points may be distinguished at a distance of two inches when 
| 
| placed in a direction across the arm ; but they appear as one at this dis- 
| — or even (in some persons) at three inches, when placed longi- 
| nally. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Red wurface of the lips, 

ace 
Palmar surface of the heads of the metacarpal bones, 


White surface of lips, 
Margin of the 1 inch from the tip, 


_ Metacarpal part of the thumb, ey 
Point of the greattoe, . 


Skin covering the buccinator ‘ 
Dorsal surface of the 2d fag, 


Palmar surface of the hand, . , 
External surface of the eye-lid, 


Mucous membrane on the middle of the bard palate, 6 

Anterior part of the zygomatic bone, 

Plantar surface of the metatarsal bone of the greet tos, 7 

Dorsal surface of the of the metacarpal bones, 8 

Mucous membrane of the lips near the gums, . .. 9 

Posterior part of the zygomatic 

Neck under the lower jew, 15 

Vertex of the head, e 

Patella and thigh neer it, 16 

Gluteal region and thi near it, 


Sternum, 

eck near the occiput, . 

Loins and bottoin of the: thorax,  . 

Middle of the back of theneck, .  . 

Middle of the back, . 

Midile of the army except where the moacies swell mow, 


On these of the om the aloo over 
the sacro lumbales, from =. 


8. In those of our body in which the impressions of 
not distant, the space be- 
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: 4 

5 
Leg near the knee and foot, . 


| 


on the Skin. 
tween these points appears to be greater than in other possessing a 
ments are Vv st 

performed by drawing both the points of the coumpenees gently slong the 


skin, from a sensible to a less sensible part, or vice versa ; as 

hand along the fingers, from the cheeks or ear across the lips, and to- 
wards the nose ; from the jaw to the chin, from the occiput to the sa- 
crum, with a on each side of median live, and from the chin 


E 


manner. In passing over the more acutely 
the compasses seem to open or to recede 
er, and the reverse takes place in those regions in which 
is obtuse. 


‘of sensibility ; for in this case, also, the points are more clearly distin- 
i hen touch two contiguous surfaces of different powers, 
placed on the most sensible of them. This 
ing one point on the internal, and ano- 
, in which position the points are distinguished 
in any other, although the surface of the lips 

has a much less acute sense of touch than 
part. The same is the case with the white and red externul sur- 


same rule may be referred another fact, viz. that a 
distance of the points is perceptible when they touch at once the 
the dorsal surfaces of the fingers, than when they are both 
istinguishic nts is generally ter 
distances on each side of median line 


FE 


4! 
“3 
3 
2°, 


2, 
Ba 


.. If we examine attentively the degree of acuteness of the 
» we shall find that this varies not only in 
» but that there are also small spaces, in some of which 
is more acute, in others in the immediate neighborhood: more 
obtuse. These points, however, do not vary to a great extent in the 
of their acuteness, nor has Professor Weber discovered any fixed 
according to which they are disposed. _ 
This observation would seem to show that the nervous fibriles are not 
quite equally distributed throughout the skin.* 


¢ The 


in 

| 

| 
pression is much more c re nts appear more re- 

* mote from one another, than i athe same distance they were brought 
pat. This is easily shown on the lips, fin- 
gers, and eye-lids. 

Prop. 5. We distinguish the two points more clearly, if they are 
brought into contact with two surfaces having a different structure and 
use, than when they are applied to one and the same surface. 
This rule also holds in respect of surfaces possessing different degrees 
| 
| 
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Prop. 1. If we are touched with greater force by one of the points: 

by the other, the impressions of both are dintiogviobed lose eceily 

for the stronger obscures the weaker. 

Prop. 8. We distinguish two separate impressions more easily when 
re not made exactly at the same time ; and on this account, in 

performing all the experiments previously referred to, it is necessary to 

pay great attention in order to make the contact of both points syn- 


_ After announcing these general propositions, Professor Weber 

ceeds tu describe some varieties in the sensations communicated by the. 

contact of the two points in particular regions of the body. ; 
in the Extremities.—The middle of the arm, thigh, fore-erm, 


sensible than the arm, the leg than the thigh, and the fore-arm is on the 
whole more sensible than the leg. The convex part of the joints, as 
the skin over the patella, olecranon, and acromion, are more seasible than 
‘that in the popliteal space, the bend of the arm and the axilla. The in- 
ternal surface of the arm, and the posterior surface of the leg, do not 
differ much respectively from the external nor anterior. The arm and 
leg are far exc by the hand and foot, and the hand is superior 
‘to the font. Ino the hand, touch is much more acute on the palmar, than 
on the dorsal surface. The skin over the heads of the metacarpal bones. 
is more sensible than that in the middle of the palm ; and the sensibility 
gradually increases from thence towards the points of the 

is more sensible than the middle of the sole of 1 Now 


than the longitudinal position of the touching points. 

On the Head.—The hairy scalp is the least sensible of the skin 
of the head ; it is more sensible, however, than that of the neck. The 
skin near the forehead and temples is more sensible than that on the ver- 
tex. The sides of the jaws come next, and the parts of the face are 
more and more sensible, as they are nearer the median line, the point of 
the nose and the red part of the lipe. The inner sides of the lips are 
less sensible the farther they are from the ins. The gums are sus- — 
ceptible of considerable pain, but possess very little power of distinguish- 


collected, has the bluntest sense of tort age feowanen'te a little more 
that towards the elbow. 

a the extremities the transverse is always much more easil ived 
ing | ; | | two points. | appear . we can some- 
times ascertain the distance and direction of the points by means of the 
teeth or their pulps. The most sensible part of the point of the tongue 
occupies only a small space—four or six square lines. The touch of the 
tongue becomes less acute on all sides as we recede from-this. The 
soft palate has a more acute sense of touch than the hard palate. 

On the Trunk of the Body.—The sense of touch on the surface of 
the trunk of the body is less acute than that of the head and extremi- 
ties ; and there is no part of the of Se 
as the tongue, lips, fingers, nose or . The mamme even have not 


4562243 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
contradiction in respect to thie; for at place he there fou in which 
position clear behind and before, and two on tho side; and at anotber be 
sides. found the vertical position points more clearly 
alte 08 the line passing from the axilla to the ileum, than either before or behind it. 


On the posterior median line, extending from the occiput to the coc- 


of touch increases to a considerable from the sacrum towards the 
anus ; and there is also a place between the scapula, on which it is con- 
siderably greater than above or below. | 


In the median lines, therefore, it appears that nearly the same varie- 


the 

nerves, but also to their existing in greater or less quantity, and their be- 

On the lateral longitudinal lines, extending from the to the crest 

of the ileum, the sense of touch seems to be greatest towards the axilla, 


and towards the crest of the ileum. . 
The causes of this diversity in the sense of touch in different 
the body, seem on the whole not to be well ascertained. It is 


ga 


4 
: 


than the pubis. Examples of blind persons, also, and the great improve- 

ment their organs of touch are susceptible of from exercise, suffici | 

show that sight has very little to do with our power of disti 

touch different regions of the skin. Nor does this power appear to de- 

pe chiefly on any mechanical advantage of one part over another, as, 
example, that some parts are fixed on bones, and others very movea- 


be obvious, however, that the great power of touch does not depend oa 
the presence of in, Gor the: and other porte 
merous papille heve yet a very blunt sense of touch. The t has 
papillse over its whole upper surface ; but it is only at the tip that the 
sense of touch is very acute. 


Many experiments seem to show that the direction of the course of 
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The application of the two points in a vertical or longitudinal dires- 
ine eae line, showed nearly the same alternate in- 

ygnized near the occi and betwees the The sense 

| ties sense are percetv 
lines of the | the varieties in the sense of touch ° 
ratber than with t t, for the sacrum 

- The tip of the tongue and free part of the lips which are loose, 
ani the points of the fingers which are fixed, are possessed of nearly 
equally acute powers of touch. 

The cause of these variations is probably to be sought for in the struc- 
ture of the skin, with which subject we are as yet, as rages the distri- 
bution of the nerves at least, . It seems to 
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greater power which we have of distinguishing the points 

longi and legs, while 

on the face and sonie parts of the trunk of the body .a position of the 
Sk mee ran direction of the body gives the clearest 
impression, seem to show that in general the feeling of the 
distance of the points is most acute when they are applied across the 
of the nerves in their course. There are, however, other va- 

in this manner, and it be- 
comes necessary to have recourse to the supposition, that the quantity 
of nervous matter, as well as the mode of its distribution in the skin, 


ofte aie ize their double impression by the skin. It is thus 
im mov in. Itist 

by moving the fingers we discover the anpeciies on surfaces which 


tw sidhag the of 
ly distinguished in this country 


au 


traction, for when we fix the skin the power of 
distinguishing the direction in which the hair is entirely disappears. 
Another illustration of this is obtained from the following experiments. 
ir points various substances, as paper, 

ont ill, leather, linen, silk or velvet ; you will be i 
i pressed against fingers. Metals, w the same 
the can scarcely Som and 


: the larger and smaller nervous twigs has some influence over the power 
| of the skin, | which we the of the 
may to a extent the acuteness of the sense 
' touch. Sufficient attention has not as yet been given to this: part of the 
he effect of Motion of ou and of the bodies touching them 
@ more accurate know of the nature of an im ion, 
our head ; but the knowledge of this direction is not derived, 
| tion of the muscles of the head, which is ; and ; 
| is conducted by another into a fluid, thé slight pressure over a considera- 
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ble surface informs him of its presence. If a person draws a plane sur- 


with the view of ascertaining how far we are capable of judging of the 
Weight of boslies by the sense of touch in the skin, and how far it is 
necessary that we should be assisted also by the muscular sensation ; for 
it is obvious that in we make use of both these means to obtain 

e found that when two weights* are on corresponding 
parts of the Fy tte subtract from one of them a cer- 
tain tity, without the person on whose skin they were laid being 
sensible of any change or o> ore in them. _ He ascertained that when 
the hand or any other moveable part of the body is laid quite inactive on 
a table, a much greater change can be made in the relative weight of the 
two bodies, without its being perceived, than when the limbs are free and 
capable of muscular exertion: that thirty-two ounces or drachms, for 
example, may be altered by from eight to twelve when the hand is mo- 
tionless and supported, but only by from one and a half to four when 
the muscles are in action ; and hence Professor Weber infers, that the 
measure of weight by the touch of the skin alone is more than doubled 

the assistance of the muscular sensation. 

By these experiments it was found that the lips estimate weight more 
correctly than any other part of the Ne ee 
reckoned next, the second phalanx being inferior to the third, and the 
first to the second: the palm of the hand and sole of the foot, especially 
sess also a consi while » 

, arms, occl ve very little power of estimati weight; 
tween those parts of the skin possessing the most acute sense of touch, 
and those estimating weights most correctly. 

arm, the circumstance that to most persons wei appear heavier to 
the left than to the right arm. This is no doubt to a certain extent 
caused by the common preponderance of the muscles of the right arm 
over those of the left ; 

ed that in a large proportion individuals on w ex- 
the sensibility of the skin on the left aren is grester than Gat 
on the right, and he has found that though the hand is not assisted in 
any degree by the muscular action or sensation, as when it is steadily 


errr gre —sr heavier to the left than to the right arm. 
ourteen individuals of different classes of society, eleven found the 


weights heaviest in the left hand, two heaviest in the right, and in one 
there was no difference between the right and left. He ascertained 


also 
* The weights employed ought to be made of the same material, and must present the same size 


more strongly, and again gently, the feeling of a convex surface will be 
communicated to the fiuger, and that of a concave surface may be given 
by the greatest pressure being made at each end. | 
is ts well to interpose similarly shaped pieces he ok 


> oom 


respect to the relative acute 2ss of this sense in the different regions of 
the body.— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. } 


MEDICAL IMPROVEMENT.—NO. IV. 
| [Communicated for the Boston Medica! and Surgical Journal.) 
Nexr to a frank and habitual intercourse, as far as opportunity occurs, 
with all the regular and respectable members of our profession, whether | 


they belong or not to the same sect or school with ourselves, per 
there is nothing which conduces more to medical improvement ay 


practice of writing. The memory is treacherous, and there are few, 
who do not record the most inent cases which fall under their obser- 
vation, that profit very nied by experience. Besides, nothing so much 

es a habit of correct thinking, as the proper use of the pen. 
riting, however, is but a dull business, when it is only a memorandum 
for refreshing our own memory. It will be seldom performed witb care, 
if it is not designed for the inspection of others. Almost all eminent | 

or scientific men, at the present day, make communications to 
the periodical journals. This is both a sti to their own minds, and 
at the same time it serves to awaken the attention of others who are en- 
fased in similar pursuits. Efforts of this kind are like charity, which 

both him who gives and him who receives. He who is in the 
habit of writing himself. hes also a curiuvsity to read what others write. 
If he only is in the practice of publishi "6 his own speculations and ob- 
servations, he will necessarily acquire, if he does not already possess, a 
taste for the productions of others. 

However, it is not absolutely necessary that we should exhibit our 
speculations to the public. Private correspondence, and frequently sub- 
mitting written observations to friends, are among the must useful of all 
the means for high mental cultivation. Where was there ever an eminent 
literary or scientific man, wao was not desirous of keeping up a written 

e with others who also wished to cultivate their powers 
to the advantage ? But it is not necessary, for the greatest advan- 
tage, that the correspondents should be on an exact equality, either as to 

» talents, or acquirements.. The old may profit and instruct them- 

es, while they are amusing and teaching the young» and they are 
ofien benefited by the suggestions of atyro. The son of Hayley, though 
a boy, made some ingenious criticisms upoa Cowper's Homer ; and 
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that this acuteness of touch in recognizing weight, resides not only in 
In concluding this account of Professor Weber’s researches, which I 
| regret I have been obligea to shorten too much, I may state that I have 
repeated a considerable number of the experiments on the comparative 
other individuals, and have obtained very nearly the same results. The 
ecuteness of the sense of touch over the whole skin, seems to me to vary 
more or lesa in different individuals ; but I have not observed any strik- 
~ deviations from the results recorded in Professor Weber’s = in 
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some of the older poets with Pope, when he wes not more 
than sixteen years of age. The truth is, that it is very rare for any one 
to put his thoughts to paper, for the inspection of others, without calling 
his mind into more active operation than if he were merely speculating 
for his private amusement. | ' 

Many metallic instruments receive much more injury from the corro- 
sion of rust, when they are not employed, than while they are in use 
under proper care. It is just so with the mind—with this exception, thet 
within certain limits it does not like an instrument wear out, but be- 
comes strengthened in ion to its occupation and employment. 
The mind, as ‘with needs a diversity of 
occupation, in to dev its powers. -Physicians have enough 
to read that is both interesting and instructive, without having recourse 
to romances and other light species of literature for their amusement. 
After they have become familiar with the elementary writings, the useful 
and agreeable are mingled in all their future studies. The bes that 
are auxiliary to medicine, are sufficiently numerous to furnish a pleasing 
variety, and to keep all the faculties in a lively exercise. Most of these 
branches are in a progressive, and some of in a.rapid, state of im- 
provement. An attention to these subjects has, therefore, the advantage 
of novelty, by which the attention is kept awake. He who associates 
with those of his profession, and who likewise has several correspond- 
ents of similar taste with his own, has constantly something new to ani- 
mate him. He is familiar with the improvements of the day, and has 
every motive to keep pace with them. _ . 

‘a esacenen wever, and many more that might be mentioned, 
are but secondary, and merely auxiliary, in the development and disci- 
pline of a powerful mind. They are serviceable as far as they contribute 
to study, and of themselves have but little further effect. A i 
man must —— study habitually, and make it a part of his daily 
employment, if he ever expects to arrive at real and permanent eminence. 
The sphere of our own observation, let our o unities for intercourse 
be ever so great, must be relatively small. The verbal information to 
be obtained from friends is likewise limited. No one, therefore, can 
become learned to any t extent, unless he avails himself of the 
knowledge and wisdom ol others, as recorded in books. Nor can the 
mind be easily so disciplined, as to become very eminent and highly 
useful, without habitually availing itself of the written productions of 
predecessors and cotemporaries. Here is the great magazine from which 
all must draw, who at the present day woukl expect to excel. The 
stores from our accumulation are necessarily small, and no man 
ever became rich without availing himself of the labors of others. 

ee is the same for the professional man, as machinery in arts 
- and actures. The manufacturer, who should neglect the modern 
improved machinery, where it is applicable to his art, must content him- 
self always to be poor, and y would fail altogether. In like man- 
ner, the physician, who ts his books, will remain ignorant, or will 
not rise above mediocrity, or at any rate will cease to improve. There 
is no valid excuse whatever, for a professional man who habitually ne- 
glects study. In ordinary circumstances, all ave an opportunity to read, 


vation, the writer thinks he can safely assert that he has never known a 
professional man, that was in the habit of studying two or three hours 
every day in which he was not unavoidably engaged in the active part of 
his calling, who did not find that he had arrived at comparative eminence 
Such a man is always consulted, 
€ suppose we are speaki common talents, a 


bition of iring a seat in Congress. have wished to become, 


oat atreremary hey must not flatter themselves that have 

the school. They have, in fact, only begun to learn. The studies 
one month, after the physician is in practice, are usually-more directly 
profitable than years paratory reading. 

The medica art itell, im conse, is stil in its infency, and there is 
every reason to believe that the greatest physicians, as yet, have made 
but a slight approximation towards perfection. From the nature of 
ings, medicine can never have any limits to its improvement. The 

thay called, sonia - 


sciences, as 
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have a taste for improvement. A weekly medical 
me no a time than any other weekl ee Such a pe- | 
| riodical, when well selected, furnishes as acre 4 valuable matter in a year 
as avy of the common quarterlies, and may be read without at all inter- : 
— with the most active employment. But, if a weekly sheet is pe- 
| with attention and profit, the reader will not stop here. He will 
be inclined to make communications himself, -and will acquire a taste for 
réading and studying other works besides his periodical. He will feel 
an interest in the concerns of his profession, and his curiosity will be 
excited, and not satisfied so long as he is conscious that he remains ig- 
Borant of anything that is necessary or useful," for the perfection of his 
something that is ; whereas, the means of true » or at least 
of eminent mach A are of access. From obser- 
ratory ation. Almost all eminence, — these ordinary quali 
cations, is the result of an extra degree of industry and application. The 
| spere hours, which the easy and careless lounge away, have been spent 
ec eminent in study, without necessarily neglecting a single item of 
| active business of theie profession, or the least inattention to the ne- 
| pursuits foreign to their calling. They have not endeavored to become 
| as rich as merchants, nor have joined political cabals, with the am- 
| age is distingui rom a ing times, by an un t 
| improvement in almost every which to the utility and 
enjoyment of man. This improvement regards not the few, but the 
many ; and’ knowledge and science are now very generally diffused. 
The medical profession bave by no means remained stationary. Our 
candidates for practice have usually better educations, and are much more 
acquainted with the auxiliary branches, than their ne. Our 
schools are generally filled with able professors. One thing, however, 
needs to be on the minds of all who are 
if 
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day, be all discovered. When this is done (and with some of them it 
the case with them will consist 
ringing the changes upon principles already known, and applying them 
the innumerable objects of utility or curiosity. At ree aeicies 
has no pretensions of this kind. The field for discovery is still so vast, 
that its limits are indefinite. Many of its parts have never been regular- 
ly explored ; and several of those with which we are most familiar, will 
admit of vast improvements in their cultivation. . 8s. 


ss 
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ANIMAL FOOD DURING INFLAMMATION. 


In a state of health, man is for the most guided in the selection of his 
food and the amount which he allows himself, rather by the cravings of 
oe than by any precepts of philosophy, derived either from the works 
the learned or from his proper experience. In a state of disease, the 
case is altered ; because the appetite, morbidly affected, may fail to give 
just and trustworthy indications of the wants and necessities of the gene- 
ral system. In many of the simple forms of disease, however, nature 
pres for the exigency of the case, by ordaining that the appetite shall 
il exactly in proportion to the digestive power, and that the patient shall 
experience no desire for food, which, if swallowed, would prove a source 
of irritation and injury. In those whose ordinary habits are simple, and 
who, when well, are guilty of no excess in the quantity or variety of their 
food, this integrity of discrimination in the appetite will hold good in 
- most of the diseases to which they may prove subject. But in constitu- 
tions in which the natural relish has been destroyed, and unnatural crav- 
ing created by luxury—in the various forms of that Proteus of diseases, 
dyspepsia—it is necessary to set limits to indulgence derived from other 
sources than that of the instinctive cravings of appetite itself. Among 
those states of the system, in which imprudence in this respect is most 
likely to be committed, and in which the effects of its commission is most 
to be dreaded, is that which is produced by extensive local injuries, se- 
vere operations, wounds, with a ion of morbific matter, &c. In the 
inflammations resulting from these causes, the diet must always be regu- 
lated with peculiar care, and the use of animal food often wholly inter- 
dicted. We shall venture to illustrate this important principle by the 
following extract from a late lecture of Mr. Wardrop, in In 
doing this, however, we do not profess to share all the apprehension which . 
he seems to express of the use of animal food under all the circumstan- 
ces which he mentions. As respects puerperal women, for instance, we 
have,not found the moderate iudulgence in this article, after the first 
three or four days had elapsed, provided the patient was doing well, to 
be attended with serious danger. On the contrary, our experience has 
led us to believe that the introduction of large quantities of liquors into 
the stomach in the form of gruels, teas, &c. has often done more mis- 
chief than would the moderate use of solid aliment. As respects conva- 
lescents from fever, it deserves to be remarked, that preparations of 


e 


} 


animal food require more care to render them innocent than those of 
vegetable, and therefore the latter may be recommended with more safet 
when there is any question of the competency or fidelity of the att 
ants. With this prefatory observation, we shall introduce, in the 

of their author, the judicious remarks already referred to. 

“Ihave already alluded to the severe and even dangerous effects 
which sometimes result from partaking too soon of solid animal food after 
operations. I could bring a variety of facts under your view to establish 
this most important practical observation, and the pernicious effect of 
animal food is illustrated not only in those who partake of it too soon 
after surgical operations, but abundant proofs may be daily observed where 
women after child-birth, and patients after an attack of fever, suffer, in a 
moat severe manner, from a like imprudence in diet. 

Dr. Baillie, in his posthumous observations, briefly notices the same 
circumstance in regard to fever. ‘I have never observed,’ says he,‘a — 

rson having a relapse of fever where it has not been caused by eating 
animal food.” You will almost always find that the female after delivery 
never suffers from fever until she has eaten animal food. Sir Richard 
Croft first made this circumstance known to me, and I have often had 
opportunities of seeing his statement confirmed. So much am I now 
convinced of the powerful effect of animal food on all convalescents from 


_ diseases of an inflammatory type, that I will venture to assert, whenever 


observe a patient who is progressively recovering from such disease 
suddenly feverish, you will invariably find that he has been im- 
at in his food. It is extraordinary how prone even the most en- 
htened persons are to the gratification of the palate ; and I have no 
hesitation in declaring, that the management and enforcement of obedience 
in diet is the most irksome and difficult duty a medical man has to per- 
form. Amongst the lower orders of the community, such as those ge- 
nerally admitted into public hospitals, the management of their food is a 
theme of constant warfare. Such people are apt to conceive that the 
officers of charities do not give them the necessary diet, or the food they 
may desire, from mere motives of ecouomy. The necessity of, in many 
instances, acquiescing in their importunities is often the source of mis- 
chief; and I have no doubt but the system of gratification, which it is so 
little in the power of medical officers to control, materially checks the 
a of improvement often witnessed in the convalescents in our 

.—The pernicious effect of the too early use of animal food was 
exemplified in an extraordinary degree in a patient after the operation for 
hernia. A gentleman in the vigor of health had a strangulated inguinal 
hernia, to reduce which he had been profusely bled, and had other means 
employed, without effect. I saw him but a few hours after the strangu- 
Jation had taken place, and from the excessive tenderness of the tumor, 
feeble state of his pulse, and other circumstances, I determined on per- 
forming the operation immediately, which was accordingly done. From 
the period of the operation, his recovery went on progressively, and the 

wound was healing with great rapidity, when on the eleventh day, feli 
in every respect convalescent, and rhe a great desire to eat aniainl 


food, he partook of a small piece of beef-steak. The consequence of this 
was, that febrile symptoms soon supervened, and a surgeon being sent 
for during the night, he found him complaining of great pain in the wound 

ing into the abdomen, which induced him to bleed the patient freely. 
It is ese to detail the particular symptome which seeseeded this 
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attack ; I shall only state that this patient required not less than six 
weeks’ active medical treatment before he was restored to the state of 
health which he enjoyed before he partook of the animal food. 

Case.—The case of a medical practitioner, which excited great interest 
at the time, also illustrates the pernicious effects of eating animal food 
too soon after an inflammatory attack. 

This person, in dissecting the body of a female who had died of puer- 
peral peritonitis, pricked his finger, the consequence of which was that 
the wound inflamed, and the inflammation extended in a violent degree 
along the lymphatics of the arm. These symptoms were completely 

ued by venesection, and the application of a great number of leeches. 
_ When he was in a state of convalescence, he accidentally smelled some 
cooked animal food, and insisted on having a portion of it.. He ate but 
a small quantity of broiled mutton, soon after which he became exceed- 
ingly uneasy, and passed a very restless night. On the following day 
erysipelas appeared upon the arm; and so severe was the attack, that 
though depletion was carried as far as possible, from the very first ap- 
pearance of the symptoms, his life was conceived to be in imminent dan- 
ger, and it was many weeks before he perfectly recovered. 

Case.—A person advanced in life, corpulent, and of a gouty diat 
had a Cataract removed from one eye, alter having undergone a carefu 
preparation for several weeks. The subsequent inflammation was slight, 
and the wound adhered. In eight days | extracted the ‘ens of the second 
eye at the particular request of the patient. Little inflammation followed, 
and whilst there was every reason to entertain the most sanguine hope of 
the complete restoration of his vision, this patient, a few days after the 
second operation, took a large basin of strong broth, and became in a few 
hours feverish ; pain attacked both eyes, and so vivlent was the subse- 
} name inflammation, that the most copious bleedings, purging, mercury, 

. did not arrest its progress. In a few days it assumed a gouty cha- 
racter, over which the colchicum had no control, and it never abated until 
the wounds of both cornee ulcerated, and the contents of both the globes 


were discharged. 
Case.—A youth accidentally received some shot on the back of the 
head from a fowling-piece. o he was in a state of convalescence, 


he was induced to eat a small portion of animal food, and to drink a glass 
of wine. During the night he became feverish, symptoms of inflamma- 
tion of the brain rapidly succeeded, and on the fourth day he expired. 
Case.—I have mentioned to you the case of a lady, from whom Mr. 
Lawrence had removed a large tumor of the hip, and that in this case the 
wound healed with unusual rapidity ; which was to be attributed to the 
circumstance of her losing a large quantity of blood at the time of the 
operation. Now although this immense wound healed, and the patient 
left London on the fifteenth day after the operation, yet a circumstance 
occurred regarding food, which retarded her recovery, and which also 
illustrates the doctrine I am now endeavoring to inculcate. This lady, 
eight or ten days after the operation, feeling herself exceedingly feeb 
and low, and having till then tasted nothing but water gruel, was induced 


to take a basin of beef-tea. In a short time she became heated and rest- 
less, and her pulse quick ; this was in the evening, attended with so vio- . 


lent a headache, that besides giving her a powerful cathartic, eighteen 
leeches were applied to her head, by which prompt and active measure 
she was soon relieved. 


Some time ago, when visiting the Fever Hospital, one of the best-re- 
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ated institutions in this met , I was amazed in looking over 
of weekly expenses, to find often the item of “ beef-steaks. Heviog 
expressed my surprise that the fever patients should get beef-stenks, 
was informed that the medical officers were under-the necessity of giv- 
ing the convalescent patients some animal food, having learnt from expe- 
rience that if they were sent home with an ’unsatiated and voracious 


appetite, they were apt to indulge in an enormous meal, which in several 


Lithotomy.—The Dedham Gazette states that this operation was per- 
formed in that town last Tuesday, by Dr. Miller of Providence, and two 
hundred and sizty-siz stones, the size of hazel-nuts, extracted from the 
bladder. The patient, it adds, is as 
f 


the Retina.—An hological phe- 

aoe = ound in the e eye of an old woman who died lately at the 

Salpetriére. The eye had been long atrophied. The retina, or ra- 

ther the serous lamella, between the true retina and the choroid, had be- 

come the seat of an osseous deposit, which very much resembled in ap- 

pearance the diploe in the cranium of birds, the cellular texture being 
very 8 and open. The vitreous humor "had been greatly wasted. 


M. netta has detailed a case similar to the above ; and it is worthy 


of remark, that ossification of the retina is not uncommon. in horses, 
when their eyes have become atrophied from what farriers call periodic 
flux.—Med. Chirurg. Rev. 


Dr. W. shall hear from us next week respecting Sulphuric Baths. 
Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week tem, com October 5,19. Males, 10—Females, 9, 


consumption, 2—infantile, 2—cholera infantum, !|—convulsions, 3—intemperance, ]—canker, 
1—erysipelas, |—typhous fever, 2—inflammation on the brain, i—fits, 1—scariet fever, 2—dyeen- 
tery, 1—accidental, 1. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
, LECTURES ON Tes DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
A Covnsesz of Lectures on the Diseases of Se the of 
Charitable Eye = ‘eer eh: n Boston, to the last week in October, and 
continue twice a week. ine Eye willbe illustrated by such cases as attend the In- 
firmary. For farther apartments, corner of Se Summer and 
. week, between the hours of 12 o’clock 
and | o’clock M. 
September 10th, 1833. eptN. JOHN JEFFRIES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL LECTURES. 


third Wednesday in October next, at a quarter before nine, 
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